ing the most of my li e 


eadonrs welt The best thinking to- 


day is being done by you teenagers. Why? 
Because you, above all, are coming to grips 
with the facts of life. You're forced to do 
some deep thinking if you're going to be 
ready to make adult decisions. And you're 
seeing the world from a viewpoint your par- 
ents never knew. Whether for good or bad, 
you're growing up in a time of expanding 
prosperity, atomic tensions, rising nationalism, 
homeless refugees, booming population, scien- 
tific surge, motorized mobility, mass morality, 
television, and a world made intimate by jets, 
rockets, and satellites. You have opportunities 
for education never imagined by your par- 
ents. And never as now has the world needed 
sensitive souls, creative minds, and forgiving 
hearts. You're young enough to be idealistic 
and old enough to be perceptive. You've 
got what it takes to make the most of life. 


May 22, 1960) 
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ie D°’ you like to take the easy way 
m out? Do you think it’s more 
shi fun to receive than to give? Do you 


think the world owes you a living? 


| or Or do you feel that somehow life 
‘| isn’t quite right unless you work for 
ie what you get? That giving of your 
|| self actually makes receiving more 


Vt enjoyable? And that the world— >>> 


past and present—has already given 
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in an unbroken line 


you a lot and now it’s up to you to 
do something with what you’ve got. 

In other words, are you a spong- 
er or plunger? A loafer or a launch- 
er? A parasite or a pioneer? A 
moocher or a missionary ? 

The world is full of freeloaders— 
spongers, loafers, parasites and 
moochers! And the disease of free- 
loading seems to be spreading. You 
can see it in the algebra class, on 
the job, on the athletic field, at 
home. In fact, it has hit the church. 
And you as a young churchman 
should be aware of its symptoms and 
effects on its victims. 

Right now you are shaping your 
own beliefs and ideals and testing 
them by questions in discussions, by 
observing others whom you admire, 
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by practicing yourself what yo 
heard preached, and by _helj} 
others in the same search for un} 
standing. In ways we don’t rea} 
our Christian heritage shapes } 
very lives, and the life of our nat} 
too. ; 
By Christian heritage is m‘ 
the church’s belief in a God | 
loves and judges men; in the 
death, and resurrection of our Le 
in the community of persons wh} 
faith continue the work of its L’ 
It means the conviction that Cl 
came for all men and that all 
persons worthy of our love bec 
they are children of God and tf 
for whom Christ died. | 
It’s not always easy to spot a” 
son who mooches on our Chris: 


iV 
if 


| 
| 


jjitage. But he’s the guy .who 
nts to get something for nothing, 
ake without payment, to receive 
jhout giving. He wants to reap 
|jthe benefits of the other fellow’s 
rat and money. He hears all about 
|v man can live a better life but 
jsn’t pass this good news on to 
ers. In effect, by freeloading on 
| Christian heritage he betrays it. 
{tow do you know whether or not 
jure freeloading? And _ what’s 
long with it? Let’s take a hard 
Ik. 
\’reeloading denies our full poten- 
as human beings. It denies our 
ijpose as persons. Human beings 
& created in certain ways for 
{ticular purposes. For example, 
‘s can use a hammer to prop open 


thought, and play, they 
are part of a historic line 
of seekers after truth. 
Their common symbol is 
the cross. 


a window but this is not its original 
purpose. So also you can use hu- 
man life for freeloading, but this is 
not the purpose for which we were 
created. To mooch or sponge or 
freeload is to use human life for a 
second-rate purpose instead of re- 
leasing that life to its full potential. 
To make the most of our lives 
means taking our place in the hu- 
man community as responsible per- 
sons. Our lives are measured, after 
all, not by what we get but by what 
we give. The freeloader’s life soon 
loses the capacity for love, concern, 
sympathy, sharing, giving — and 
these are the very things which dis- 
tinguish man from the apes. 


>>> 


DUNGAREE 
DISCIPLES 


on new frontiers 


Freeloading betrays all that we 
have received. It’s like a runner in 
the mile relay dropping the baton 
when it’s his turn to run. Today we 
have the church in our hometown 
and abroad because in the past the 
Pilgrims and pioneers who settled in 
New England, Pennsylvania, the 
South and the Midwest brought the 
church with them and shared the 
“oeood news’ with their children 
and with those around them. Ex- 
actly 150 years ago the American 
Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions was founded by the 
Congregationalists so that men and 
women could be sent “into all the 
world” to share their Christian 
faith. Later, the Reformed and 
Evangelical families began sending 
missionaries abroad, too. 

So much has been given to us. 
What are we doing with it? 

Freeloading violates the very na- 
ture of the Christian faith. The 
Christian church does not exist to 
make us feel good inside. It exists 
to make Christ known in all the 
world. A basketball player defeats 
himself if all of his effort is spent on 
getting proper food and sleep but he 
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forgets to learn how to shoo 
ball through the basket. The ch 
defeats itself if it spends all cf 
effort on building buildings 
soothing members but fails to I) 
lives and stir its members to a 

“God was in Christ recon 
the world to himself,” Paul remj 
us. And young Christians ti} 
share that ministry wherever9 


live. Good news has to be sharif 
it’s too good to keep! i 
Freeloading on our Chri¥ 
heritage won’t work, because % 
needs of the world are too grea 
us to ignore our responsibilities. 
Christian church today here § 
everywhere is called to do Hie 
with forces denying human r: 
and dignity, with modern god 
status, success and materia] 
with pressures to be spectators, 
fish or pure pleasure seekers. 
The demands of the world’s 
tiers are upon us. Unlike the 
geographical frontiers, these 1} 
tiers today are not easily identil 


i 


i 


Never as 
now has the 
world known 
the need for 
working 
together. 
And youth 


are doing it. 


| 
they exist in the world of the 
5 and heart and spirit. But 
*re more important than geog- 


_sed from the prisons of hunger 
{ disease; from the tyrannies of 
“hate stare,” apartheid (South 
ican segregation), and the stig- 

of second-class citizenship; and 
m bondage to superstitions, half- 
jths, and false gods. 


The world is giving birth to new 
nations and rebirth to old ones. 
But the things for which they will 
stand are dependent on what Chris- 
tions do in this country and every- 
where. In a world made intimate by 
jet travel and military power, the 
distance between men and nations 
matters very much. 


MODERN CHRISTIANS ARE 
THEREFORE CALLED UPON TO 
WORK ON THESE. FRONTIERS 
OF IDEAS AND NEEDS AND 
SPIRIT. 

But the calling is not to an im- 
personal something or even to a 
ereat idea. The call is to love God 
with all of our being and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. The call is to give 
ourselves to Jesus Christ and enlist 
ourselves in the mighty force which 
is his church. It’s as simple and as 
complex as sharing the love which 
we ourselves had known in Christ. 

—Epwarp A. Powers 


on the frontiers 
of a sick world ... 


healing 


Disease strikes at us in. nf 
ways. Whether it be a sick minc# 
a sick soul, or a sick body, § 
church has through the cent 
followed the example of the GF 
Physician. In New York City 
pastor counsels with a mixed 
teenager. In Hong Kong, reful 
receive food and clothing. In Ej 
dor, young girls learn to read 
Ghana, Muslim parents anxio 
await the doctor’s diagnosis of t} 
sick child. But there is still a gj 
need for pastors and counselors; 
social workers, for teachers, and} 
doctors. | 


f 


t 


Paul Streich 
missionary 
in Ecuador 


| am here because | believe some- 
thing. | believe that the Christian faith 
must be made relevant to the needs of 
"the least of these’—the economically 
and spiritually impoverished of the world 
who happen to be found by the millions 


in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 


| am here because | believe that it js 
time that Christians should humbly con- 
fess the white man’s crime against the 
darker races—a crime which echoes here 
through the sickness, squalor and ser- 
vility of a once great people, the Indians 
of the Andes, and their kinfolk through- 
out the Americas. 


| am here because | believe that 
God wants his Book to be an open book 
and not to be considered forbidden 
reading; because | believe that Christ 
and not Mary is our Mediator: because 
| believe that Salvation is God's gift and 
not something sold by a priest. 


| am here because | believe that 
God demands more than our idle 
dreams to fashion the beloved commu- 
nity; because | believe that the Author 
and Perfector of our faith desires to 
mold the hearts and minds and hands 
of dedicated disciples to make human 
brotherhood a living reality. 


for facing the future 
in the atomic age... 


faith 


Finding security is hard in 
this age of uncertainty. 
Money won’t buy security. 
Even the wealthy tremble. 
When all else fails, what is 
left to sustain us? Some say 
they have found the answer 
—an Indian family at wor- 
ship, a praying Korean wo- 
man, a flying evangelist in 
South Dakota, a youth group 
on vesper hill, a confirma- 
tion class at its first com- 
munion. God is with us. He 
loves and forgives us. His 
son has shown us the way. 
And it is a good way. 


Rudy Raber 
pastor 
_in Cleveland 


_ We talked one breakfast time about 
life vocations. "I think,’ my father said 
to me, “that you ought to be a minis- 


ter.’ | was not impressed. 

In the basement of a store | helped 
_my pastor with some Saturday mimeo- 
graphing. "The ministry,” he said, "re- 


quires seven years of educational prepa- 
ration.’ It seemed like an awfully long 
time. 


_ So it was that the seeds were sown: 
the idea grew and the alternatives be- 
came less and less. 
| am here because there have been 
people in my life who counseled, urged, 
directed, nagged, helped, pressured, en- 
couraged, scolded and loved me. They 
were parents, teachers, pastors, children, 
old timers, friends, church people and 
people who were very un-church. 

1 have never seen a vision or 
dreamed a dream but | have heard God 
speak and felt his hand on me. It was 
always a human voice and a human 
hand at the time, but afterward, when 
all the pieces had fallen into place, | 
have known who it really was. It was 
in an infinite number of ap- 
_ inconsequential happenings, 
: | and directs my life. | am not a 
: voluntee : 1 am a conscript. 


on the horizon 
for lonely millions .. . 


The world is changing fast. 
the change is shaking human ip 
dations. Beatniks rene Nes} 
see the light of human dio 
Dedicated men see hope in wu 
And teens are baffled by the 
fused adult world. Jesus said ii 
at the heart of life is the righ} 
lationships—love of God, lov 
neighbor, and love of self. W 


Robert Meyer 
missionary 
in Japan 


No one pretends that missionary ser- 
vice is easy—though it is a great deal 
easier than it used to be, it still is not 
easy even in Japan where no physical 
hardships are involved. But everyone 
ought to know, and, most of all, young 
men preparing for the ministry ought to 
know, that the work of a missionary is 
rewarding in the way that very little 
work at home can be rewarding. | 
admire the devotion and sacrifice of the 
Christians of Japan. It is thrilling and 
exciting to have such people as these 
call you their friend and colleague, to 
offer you a share in the work which is 
their life. 


And as missionaries of the new era, 
my wife and | are sure that never have 
there been such challenges and op- 
portunities as in these days. There are 
no primrose paths, to be sure. But for 
those who enjoy a good fight without 
constant reference to the scoreboard, 
who want to give their best to Christ 
without inquiring whether fame, fortune, 
or tickets to the World Series are thrown 
in—for those, in short, who care about 
the fate of men, | cannot conceive of 
any career more rewarding than that 
of a missionary. May God send us more. 


“. . Why the South Sea isles?” 


teens from Newton Centre, Mass., intervie 
a short-term missionary home from Micrones 


This interview with Robin and Anita 
Tetzloff was arranged by Rev. Howard 
Boardman. The young people taking part 
are members of the First Church of New- 
ton (CC), Newton Centre, Mass. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from an actual taped 
interview. 

Where’s Micronesia? 

In the South Pacific. Micronesia 
is actually a group of islands. It’s a 
trust territory of the United Nations, 
but the United States has responsibil- 
ity for administering its government. 
I worked on the island of Ponape. 


Did your wife, Anita, work there, too? 

No, Anita and I were married last 
summer when I returned after two 
years in Micronesia. She did not go 
abroad. 
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What’s it like in Micronesia? 

You’ve all seen the pictures of t 
Pacific islands. Some of you w 
have seen the cinerama, “South 
Adventures.” Well, I found Pong 
quite similar to these pictures. Th 
are not many Americans on the 
land. It’s mountainous, has lots 
tropical foliage, and the people tra 
mostly by canoe or boat. 


Are there any towns or cities? 
There’s one city. It has perhé 
two or three thousand people in 
The rest of the island has small \ 
lages on it. The village is like 1 
town system here in New Englai 
It has a church in the center of 1 
village and the people live all arou 


—perhaps two or three miles from 
“P center—and there might be a 
ple store in the center. But not a 
yy aS we recognize it. 


ay did you go there, Mr. Tetzloff? 
il guess it all started one summer 
“|the Iowa Church Camp. As I was 
‘lanseling and working there, I met 
s of kids, missionaries, and kids 
»m other countries who came to 

s camp. And one of the fellows 
yppo came was from Micronesia. He 
/s going to school at Goshen Col- 
4e in Indiana and taking up educa- 
jg. He was planning to go back 
\© become a superintendent or prin- 
pal of the junior high school in the 
jarshall Islands, a government 


Huddled around 
Anita and Robin 
Tetzloff were 
Ginger, Martha Lee, 
Barbara, Judy, 
Tony, Jay, and Ben. 


school. During the time he was at 
camp, we visited and got to know 


each other. He taught me many 
things. Many times he suggested that 
I come and teach in the school in 
Micronesia, a government school. 
You might say this is where I first 
got interested in going out to a dif- 
ferent country. All during the sum- 
mer I sort of thought about this, 
off and on. And in the fall of that 
year, I heard that there was a posi- 
tion open in the mission school in 
Micronesia, but on a neighboring is- 
land. And as I talked with some 
ministers in Jowa and also corre- 
sponded with the American Board, I 
finally came to the decision that I 
would like to take the position. Ac- 
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“Do they wear Western clothes?” 


tually, I was not to be a career mis- 
sionary, but a short-term missionary. 
I was to be an assistant missionary, 
teaching social science, science, and 
music in the junior high school and 
music in the junior college theologi- 
cal seminary. 


Were you the only missionary there? 

No, there was another missionary 
family, plus a young man and his 
wife from the Marshall Islands. They 
taught the subjects that dealt with 
church history, theology, and ethics. 
In addition to the subjects I taught, 
I was recreation chairman, organiz- 
ing games, such as volleyball, soft- 
ball, and track meets with other 
schools there. 


Were there other schools? 

Yes, a Catholic school and a gov- 
ernment school. Students from all of 
the schools mix a lot, especiallly in 
the summer. Students in the three 
schools come from all over the island 
and sometimes from other islands. 
It’s not all Catholics on one part of 
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the island and Protestant on anot) 
And the people feel proud of t] 
religious traditions which run dj 
I don’t know how long the Rov 
Catholics have been there, but FH 
estant missionaries from Haw 
came in around 1850. 


What do they look like? | 

The boys in our school were ¢ 
erally short and strong. They di 
wear shoes most of the time so t’ 
feet are tough as iron. Theyre 07 
lot fishing, climbing trees, and w; 
ing on their lands, so they are — 
strong. 


Do they wear Western clothes? 
Yes. They have both. W 
they’re in their homes, they hav 
tendency to follow their own * 
terns. The boys wear a_ garr 
which is like a big long giga: 
towel, and they wrap it around tk 
and tuck it in, and they wear sk 
with it. But when they come 
school, a lot of the fellows wear sk 
and stockings. While there I ne 
i 


| 


) 


ore my shoes, but a kind of Japa- 
ase sandal. They were trying to be- 
me more like us and I more like 
jem. 


hat about the girls? 

The girls wear dresses just like you 
#do. When the missionaries first 
me, they dressed in straight dresses 
ithout too much waist to them. The 
der women still have a tendency to 
ear such dresses, but the girls come 
school very clothes-conscious. 


hat’s the role of the teenager 

| modern Micronesia? 

A teenager in Micronesia is a teen- 
rer until he’s in his twenties, and 
srhaps—sometimes he’s thirty years 
d before he’s considered a grown 


hat do you feel you gained from 
pur experience in Micronesia? 

I think I gained a very much wider 
aderstanding of the people of the 
orld. I found out that a person 
10m America is not necessarily so 
onderful. And even though you go 
and think youre humble, you're 
. You go and sort of show 
T your knowledge and your talents 
i some way or another. All people 
9 this. It did not take long for me 
» find out that as far as getting along 
a the island was concerned, I was 
ery ignorant. 

I couldn’t climb a cocoanut tree 
) get a cocoanut. That’s really diffi- 
alt. It’s not really too hard to climb 
p, but try to get back down again— 
a really difficult! You either burn 
4% the soles of your feet or burn off 
ye skin on your hands, or you just 
cop. 


And I found out that even though 
I knew how to fish in the streams 
in Iowa, I did not know how to fish 
in the lagoons of Ponape. 

And its a very humbling experi- 
ence to be away. It woke me up to 
the fact that other people have cul- 
tures and have ways of doing things 
that are just as good as ours. 


Why did you come home? 

I was sent out for two years, but 
I could have stayed another year, 
but decided to come back after my 
second year. For two reasons. One’s 
very obvious—I wanted to get back 
to become acquainted again with this 
young lady. And also I had enrolled 
in Andover Newton Seminary before 
I left and so I came back to con- 
tinue what I had planned _ before. 
Even if I decide to go back again— 
and I just might—I still think it 
important to come home and go 
through seminary. I think it is 
very important for a missionary to 
have seminary background, no mat- 
ter what your type of work. You 
must have at least some Bible study 
background. 


What would be your reasons for 
going back? 

If I should not go back, I think 
my reason would be that I had been 
led to some work here at home that 
I felt very worth while. It has sort of 
been my plan all along to work on 
the college campus as a campus min- 
ister. If I decided to go back to 
Micronesia, it would be because I 
have been called to fulfill a need 
which has again risen. This problem 


is still in my mind. vVVvV 
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I discovered the church's mission her 


These youth Teens are at work in the church. On the - 
learned a new lowing pages are quotes from young people v 
have discovered the church’s mission in their o 


slant on mission. experiences. What are these teens saying to yc 


Several found First, become a “minister.” Our Protest 


it at home. heritage tells us that we are all ministers. E 
of us is called to witness, to minister. That’s what the “universal priesth 
of all believers” means. Take your role as “minister” seriously. Next, s 
to serve others. It works wonders for them—and for you. As we try 
serve the best interests of those about us, we find the greatest meaning 
our own lives. Be alert to the needs of others. Keep your eyes and € 
open. Read widely and wisely. We need to be informed to know the ne 
of others and to be able to respond properly. Take part in the life | 
culture about you. What are the needs and attitudes in your home com: 
nity which might need working on? You may find yourself in the minor 
But in the long run, if the minority is right, they will shape the fut 
This is the way in which Christians can help redeem and transform : 
culture. Did the pagans in Paul’s day accuse the early Christians of “t 
ing the world upside down”? As you think, work and worship, you 
begin to discover for yourself the church’s mission here. 
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by visiting 
a hospital 
in Africa 


The meaning 
of the church’s £ 
eta fee ae .Mark Blum 

: Omaha, Nebr. 
this summer when 
I went to Angola, Africa, as an observer 
in a mission hospital. Skeptically, I 
questioned all aspects of mission life 
and policy. 

I wondered if greater fields of mis- 
sion enterprise were being neglected 
here, while the gospel was taken to the 
bush people of Angola. Also, was our 
offering of Christianity taken by the in- 
digents only as a means of reaping eco- 
nomic and social harvests, or was this 
faith and way of life an end in itself? 
Do we incorporate our ideas into their 
cultural system or does Christ require a 
total change of living patterns? 

There in a land where fatalism is in- 
herent and where every aspect of life is 
ruled by evil spirits or the witch doctor, 
Christ brings a new and refreshing way. 
From these people whose language and 
thought are so simple that they are un- 
able to express such things as “thin,” 
“tats; a weights. agains (or “loss¢?" ol 
learned that Christianity is their only 
hope, as they see it, of a life free of fear 
and full of hope. This freedom is ob- 
tained only by a radical change in 
their thought and society. Here then is 
a way of life, whose basic truths affect 
even these people so that I, a skeptic, 
cannot doubt the church’s mission. 
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I discovered the church’s mission her 


working as 
a one-year 
volunteer 


My year of Vol- 
untary Service 
was spent at Car- 
oline Mission, a 
community center 
in the heart of 
St. Louis, Mo. Most of my time has 
been occupied with the weekday nurs- 
ery school. What is the church’s mis- 
sion to these pre-schoolers? At first you 
might think it wouldn’t be a great deal, 
but you must realize that the basic 
foundations of life are laid in the first 
six years of life. It is important that the 
church’s mission reach them. At this 
age these children are learning to live, 
work and play together. They are also 
learning about the real meanings of 
Christmas and Easter. In many homes 
all they learn about is Santa Claus and 
the Easter bunny. The _pre-schooler 
needs to know the basic Christian prin- 
ciples now, not later. 


When a person realizes the need for 
a young child, they get a better outlook 
and feeling for the adolescent teen-ager 
and adult. Caroline Mission has many 
inner city problems. The people need 
help, understanding and security. Not 
money, but something lasting for them 
to cling and hold to. The Christian 
faith is the answer, and we at Caroline 
Mission are doing much to bring this 
faith to the people of the community. 


Clarice 
Von Roekel 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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in making a stand on open housing 


Most significant to me among my experiences with 
the church has been my contact with the housing cove- 
nant idea. Frequently we are not aware of the complex 
A and acute nature of the racial problems with which we 

Jim Rule are actually quite closely involved. We often do not 

astro Valley, ii ty taleand : open 
Calif. realize that social and economic pressures create situ 
" ations of segregation in many neighborhoods through- 
t the “enlightened” northern and western areas of the Unied States. 
Since this situation exists because of the indifference of the majority of 
ame owners, we are all guilty. I was impressed and deeply excited when my 
urch, working with the state Pilgrim Fellowship Action Commission, de- 
led to take a positive stand on this issue. The stand was taken in the form 
a “housing covenant,” a statement of belief in the practice of open housing. 
lis statement was widely discussed and pondered by the various organiza- 
ms of our church and among its members. The result was nearly 500 sig- 
tures indicating agreement with the covenant. These signatures represented 
sitive, constrictive involvement in the solution of a most difficult and 
ameful problem. Here is proof that the Spirit of Christ is still alive and 
work among his followers. 


at the bedside of the lonely patient 


Being a student nurse and caravaner have much in 
common. And in both capacities, I discover the 
church’s mission. First there is the wonderful oppor- 
tunity of meeting and working among many interesting 
people. And second, one receives the greatest satisfac- 
tion in trying to share small things with someone else. 
As a student nurse, I am still a caravaner in a sense of the word. The only 
ference is that the work being accomplished is on an individual basis. 
e, as workers on the team of the church and the medical profession com- 
ned, try to have our patients realize their purpose in life as a servant of 
yd and his Son, the great physician. 


une Munzinger 
Iverbrook, Pa. 
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I discovered the church's mission her 


in all things 
I do here 


and now! 


I started to 
think concretely a 
few nights ago 
about what the 
mission of the 
church means in my life. My thoug 
concerned work camps, caravans, 1 
ects... (the list continues). I reali: 
that these do not present the total rc 
In my contemplation, three terms w 
primary—the place, the individual, » 
time. The place, my community— 
individual, me in my everyday existe1 
—the time, now. Because of my “ide 
istic” youth, I tend to try to do thi 
and think on too grandiose a scale. 7 
result is sometimes disappointment 4 
meet the thick wall of realism. I we 
der how many young people realize t 
everything they do here and now i: 
living example of the mission of © 
church? The lonely youth at sch 
whom we welcome into our group. 7] 
mixed-up person whom we try to he 
The love that we show to all peopl 
love that stems from concern and unc 
standing; love, not because it is our 
ligation, but because we want to; | 
that prompts us to action. This i 
great part of the here and now missi 
manifesting itself through your life < 
mine. 


ee 
Es 


Ethel Raggic 
Reno, Nev. 


hen on a caravan helping others 


Iv’s hard to write something serious when in the same 
ym 62 of my Air Force buddies are busy, too, each 
th his own special project—some noisy, some quiet. 
Wit I think I can safely say that I discovered the 
M@ch’s mission in caravaning. Just nine short months 
was a member of a caravan team in Pennsylvania—an experience I shall 
er forget. An experience that will live on for many years to come. 

hose short but well-filled six weeks showed me many different sides to 
church’s mission. First of all was the work with the different races, then 
satisfaction of helping someone. Helping someone—this is the church’s 


Wayne Ingalls 
Lackland, Tex. 


by loving the unlovely among us 


The church is reaching into every area of man’s life 
to bring shelter, love, and hope. Often we think of 
missions only in terms of foreign places. However, the 
church serves in our own back yards, although we are 
often unaware of her presence. As I work at Emmaus 
Home, it has been a very rewarding experience to see 
1e church’s mission among feebleminded and epileptics who would have a 
ficult time living in a normal society. Many times this involves “loving 
ne unlovely” and caring for those unable to care for themselves. In such 
situation the church must provide more than just shelter and food, but 
er mission is also to provide the love which families aren’t usually present 
) give, to establish a normal community in an abnormal situation, to provide 

“curity so that each patient can live as rich and full a life as possible. Often 
3, our society people misunderstand and laugh at those whose abilities are 
b limited than our own. By establishing a community for these people, 
re church assures them of Christian love, of being understood, and of having 
1e opportunity to develop their abilities as best they can. I found a new 
lission here! 


Jimmy Bell 
‘arthasville, Mo. 
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PHOTO QUIZ 


Can you name the homeland of 
ere young people pictured on 
ithese two pages? They come 
from 12 of the 24 countries {listed 
below} in which the United Church 
| of Christ is at work with personnel 
and financial support. For answers 
to this photo quiz, see page 30. 


Angola Lebanon 
Ceylon Mexico 
Ecuador Micronesia 
France Okinawa 
Ghana Philippines 
Greece So. Rhodesia 
Honduras Syria 
gens Kong x ivan 
India Togo 
Indonesia Turkey 
hy Union of 
; Japan So. Africa 


United States 


How can 


God 
help me? 


JOHN CRAWFORD 
WRITES ABOUT: 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 
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QurEstTion: I am puzzled abe} 
this matter of following God’s will} 
especially when it comes to choosi| 
a life vocation. Can’t I have a goc 
high-paying job that I enjoy aj 
still be a good Christian? Isn’t 4 
what is sally meant by alo 
God’s will in our lives? : 

ANSWER: The whole will of Gi 
for anyone has never been simp 
to be good, but rather to be good f 
something. Too many young peor 
grow up believing that just beit 
“good” is enough. Not stealing, m 
getting drunk, not doing this or the 

But if you really pick up the his 
challenge to seek God’s will for yo: 
life and follow it, you will swift 
discover that your new life will ha; 
to be positive in ten thousand way 
God intends you to prepare you 
self to fit into his scheme of thin: 
where you are most needed. This. 
vastly different from being asked 
work occasionally at an easy jc 
that needs no preparation, yet seen 
to pay good wages. 

Abraham Lincoln might hav 
side-stepped years of heartaches ar 
an assassin’s bullet just by being 
big city lawyer. And Jesus cou 
have become the best carpenter | 
Nazareth. 

Yet he told his mother, “I must ] 
about my Father’s business.” TI 
choice was a costly one, if you loc 
at it from some of today’s vig 
points about success standards. ¢ 
trip over all sorts of temptations — 
put personal prestige and power 


nd just plain drive for dollars— 
ead of everything else in life. 
sometimes we even camouflage these 
jal desires beneath neat phrases 
jpout service to others, when all the 


Picking up the great challenge 
fod has in mind for us often We 
hands making choices that are de- 
‘dedly against some of our own de- 
tres. We have to try to fit into 
jod’s scheme of where we may be 
post needed, not where we happen 


} One may bring many temporary 
jpwards and feelings. The other will 
ring the only steady sense of worth- 
hileness to your life that is pos- 
ble. 
) Ask the country doctor who chose 
help the widely spaced families 
a his sparsely settled rural area. 
‘alk to the young woman who put 
jside a life of luxury in a wealthy 
ttle town and prepared herself to 
o a marvelous job as a nurse in a 
wrowded city hospital. 
| The kind of challenge to service 
hat is bound to come out of a per- 
onal encounter with God to dis- 
over his will for us is never a soft 
vargain. Halfheartedness has no 
vart of it. Jesus was joltingly clear 
bout it when he said, “. . . Who- 
ser would save his life will lose it; 
i whoever loses his life for my 
ake, he will save it....” WVWV 
(Copyright 1960. All rights reserved.) 
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Early Dating Hurts 
Studies, Teachers Say 


In a recent survey among grade 
school and high school teachers 
across the nation, 80 per cent agreed 
that young people start dating ear- 
lier now than at any time in the 
past. Of those interviewed, 45 per 
cent thought dating had an adverse 
effect on scholarship (compared 
with 37 per cent who felt other- 
wise); 35 per cent thought it had 
a bad effect on discipline (52 per 
cent did not); and 28 per cent felt 
it had a bad effect on student health 
(50 per cent did not). 

As for going steady, 51 per cent 
of the teachers regarded the prac- 
tice as bad for their students and 
only 3 per cent thought it good. 
Another 39 per cent hadn’t decided 
on the effect of going steady. 

Among the special problems cre- 
ated by students going steady, the 
teachers listed: pregnancy, early 
marriages, lack of interest in school 
activities, decreased efficiency in 
scholarship and athletics. 


Remembering the evil days 
of the Nazi past, German Boy 
Scouts are repairing an 
abandoned Jewish cemetery 
at Bad Kreuznach, Germany. 
With tools supplied by a 
nearby U.S. army unit, the 
boys are working in spare 
time on weekends. 
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Training Is Answer 
to Teen Auto Accidents 


Available statistics leave 
doubt that teen drivers in gerief 
are more accident-prone than adulf 
A recent study found that teens wef 
involved in accidents at a rate in « 
cess of two and one-half times tk} 
of all drivers. How can these 1 
happy findings be altered? The b} 
bet, according to safety experts aj 
educators, is education such as tk} 
offered in high school drivi 
courses. Recent studies confirm t} 
opinion of one safety expert. 
every graduating high school s: 
dent had the benefit of driver ec 
cation,” he says, “the number | 
accidents could be cut in half.” 


a Delinquents Stress 


eed for Religious Training 
Five teen-age Iowa boys who have 
d stern experiences with the law 
ere asked: “If you were married, 
aat would you do to keep your 
ildren out of trouble?” All five 
e in the Eldora, Ia., boys training 
hool—an institution where delin- 
ient boys are sent. All emphasized 
ligious training. 
“Children should have good relig- 
us training and background,” one 
yuth said. “I would see to it that 
ey had a proper education. I 
uld take time out to do the things 
ey wanted to do, I’d try to under- 
nd their problems, to help them 
it, and to make sure they did the 
sht things.” 
“I would teach them the Ten 
o9mmandments and have them 
wn to obey them,” answered an- 
sr lad. “I also would teach them 
a all people of authority. 
yove all, I would teach them that 
ime doesn’t pay.” 


Gleaning a 100-acre corn 

field on a cold fall day was 

the Christ’s Workday project 

of youth of Central Church, 

Jefferson City, Mo. The re- 

sult was a mission gift of 
nearly $100. 


A third youth said: “I think that 
if you teach your children the 
Golden Rule and then to apply it, 
there would be no danger of chil- 
dren getting into trouble.” 


Another boy added that he would 
teach his children to learn to “re- 
spect their parents” and “how to 
become members of a happy family 
group working together. .. .” 

“Proper respect for the law,” was 
emphasized by the fifth boy. “I 
would teach them,” he added. “‘to 
always tell the truth—even though 
it may hurt at times.” 


63°% Plan for College; 
But Only 229%, Have Money 


Sixty-three out of every 100 stu- 
dents expect to go to college upon 
graduation from high school—but 
only 22 of these students will have 
enough money on hand to meet col- 
lege expenses. So reported a recent 
nation-wide poll conducted among 
7276 high school students. Of those 
who appear to need some financial 
aid, one in four is not certain how 
he will raise the money. The re- 
mainder expect to finance their col- 
lege by part-time work or through a 
scholarship or loan. 
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How to use this issue: 


If you have found this issue interesting, why not share it wit | 
others? Since wider use of this Pi issue was anticipated, extra| 
copies were printed and are available. 


® Give a copy to that friend of yours who might find this iss) | 
especially helpful. “ 


© You might wish to suggest that a special program in your youth| 
fellowship be based on this issue of Youth magazine. The theme| 
might be ‘Making the Most of My Life’ or “What Does Mission|| 
Mean for Me?” 


® Buy extra copies of this issue to place in your church's literature 
rack. 


@ If any items in this issue have raised questions in your mine 
about opportunities for service or about the work of the church ai] 
home or abroad, write either to Rey. Loy Long, American Board) 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., or to Rev. Herb Muenstermann 
Board of International Missions, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 


@ Share your copy with your parents, or minister, or friends 
who might be interested in you and your future. 


For extra copies of this issue, send five cents per copy to Yout, : 
magazine and your order will be filled, 


Answers to photo quiz on pages 24 and 25: |. Philippines; 2. Micronesia; 3. Hondul 


4 


4. Turkey; 5. South Rhodesia; 6. Hong Kong; 7. United States (Indian); 8. lL 
9. Greece; 10. India; 11. Japan; 12. Ghana. | 
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Open my heart that | may find the spirit of Christ— 


May | show forth. thy love and serve as thy Srusary in al the relationships 


lord of life and of oy 


Open my eyes that | may see— é 


the greatness of thy plan for reconciling makin ine one hu wf 
family under thy Fatherhood, i 


yet the obstacles which frustrate thy purpose: 
the arrogance of those who put their will against thy will; 2 } 
~ the blindness of those who. pursue their petty ways oe 

\ 

} 


"the greping of ‘those who, a having heard of thee, are. captive 
to lesser gods. 


Open my nd that | may learn— 


how my life may find ifs greatest purpose in laboring with thee fos 
the fulfillment of thy plan for mankind: 


teaching the young and-o! id; 
healing the sick in body and soul; 


directing men in ways of work and worship; 


sharing» knowledge and skills that oh children of men may have} 
daily bread; 


leading peoples and nations, races and clans into unity and pedcel 


leading _ me into breadth of knowledge and depth of understanding 
directing my mind and molding my spirit; | 
disciplining, my habits of ee and of work. 


of life— : 
_in-my home and in my community, 


. ‘and wherever, thou ot send me and take me, in all the world, 
= 


“Through Jesus Chis. AMEN. 


ya 


